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GERRITT SMITH ON WAR. 

We rejoiced, in common with multitudes, at the election of this gifted and 
noble hearted man \o the National Legislature ; and his course thus far has 
fully justified our highest expectations. He has seized the first opportunity 
for a frank and fearless utterance of his views; and, though new in Congress, 
and a man of no party, he won at once a respectful hearing, and left his 
mark on the public mind. From his s peech on the bill for appropriations 
to the Military Academy at West Point, we quote a few extracts : — 

I believe, Sir, in the progress of the human race. I delight to dwell upoa 
the idea of an evergrowing civilization. Hence it is, that I am afflicted at 
every demonstration of the war spirit. For the spirit of war, is'the spirit of 
barbarism ; and, notwithstanding the general impression to the contrary, war 
is the mightiest of all hindrances to the progress of civilization. But the 
spirit of this bill is the dark, barbarous, baleful spirit of war; and!, therefore, 
would I use all honorable means to defeat the bill. 

It is strange — it is sad — that, in a nation professing faith in the Prince of 
Peace, the war spirit should be so rampant. That in such a nation there 
should be any manifestation whatever of this spirit, is grossly inconsistent.. 

" My voice, is still for war," are words ascribed to a celebrated Roman, 
But, as he was a pagan, and lived mo-re than two thousand years ago, it is 
not strange that he wa3 for war. But, thai we who have a more than two- 
thousand years longer retrospect of the horrors of war than he had — that wo 
who, instead of but a pagan sense of right and wrong, have, or, at Feast, have 
the means of having, a Christian sense of right and wrong — that we should 
be for war is indeed passing strange. 

How vast, incomprehensibly vast, the loss of life by war 1 There are 
various estimates of this loss. Burke's estimate, if my recollection is right, 
is, that thirty-five thousand millions of persons have perished by war ; thai 
is, some thirty-five times as many as the present population of the earth. In 
Bible language: "Who slew all these!"' War slew them. And, when 
contemplating this vast slaughter, how natural to inquire, in other words of 
that blessed book, " Shall the sword devour forever V '" 

And how immense the loss of property by war ! The annual cost of the 
war system to Europe alone, including interest on her war debt, exceeds a 
thousand millions of dollars. The Government of our own nation has ex- 
pended, on account of the army and formations, more than five hundred 
millions of dollars, and, on account of the navy and its operations, more 
than half that sum. But to ascertain the whole loss of property, which this 
nation has suffered by war, we must take into the reckoivng many other- 
items, and, especially, the cost of the militia. Now, this last item, not ac- 
cording to mere conjecture, but according to the computation of those capa- 
ble of making it, is fifteen hundred millions of dollars. Add, then, to what 
"our nation has paid for war, and to her loss of property by war, the interest 
On these payments and losses ; and you have an aggregate equalling a large 
share of the whole present wealth of the nation. 

I have referred to the loss of life and property by war — of life, that is so 
precious — of property, that is so indispensable to the enjoyment and useful- 
ness of life. But there is an unspeakably greater loss than this, with which 
war is also chargeable. I refer to the damage, which morals and religion 
Buffer from it. All I need add, on this point, is that the power of war to de- 
moralize the world, and to corrupt the purest religion in the world, is abun- 
dantly manifest in the fact, that the moral and religious sense of even good 
men is not shocked by war. No stronger argument can be brought against 
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war than the fact of its power to conform the morals and religion of the 
world to war. 

It would, perhaps, be wrong to ascribe the continuance of war to the low 
and perverted state of the moral and religions sense. Tt would, perhaps, be 
more proper to ascribe it to the prevailing delusion, that war is unavoidable. 
And yet it may be, that a better state of the moral and religious sense would 
have entirely prevented this delusion. But, however this delusion may be 
accounted for, or whatever may be responsible for it, it is consoling to know, 
that it is not so well nigh impossible to dispel it, as is generally supposed. 
A fresh baptism of wisdom and goodness may, perhaps, be needed to that 
end ; but no new faculties, and not a new birth. Nay, were we to apply to 
the subject of war no more than our present stock of good sense and go >d 
feeling — no more than our mental and moral faculties, as they now are — it ia 
probable, tint war could not long withstand the application. 

The doctrine, that war is a necessitv, is the greatest of all libels on man. 
The confidence, which, in private life, wo manifest in each other, proves 
that it is such a libel. We walk the streets unarmed. We go to bed with- 
out fear, and with unlocked doors; and we thus prove, that we regard our 
fellow-men as our friends, and not our foes — as disposed to protect, and not 
to harm us. It is true, that there is, here and there, one that would rob us; 
and, at very far wider interviews, one that would kill us. But we are at 
rest in the consciousness, that, where there is one to assail us, there are a 
hundred to defend us. Indeed, society could not be held together, were it 
not true, that the generality of men are swayed by love, and confidence, and 
generosity, existing either in their own hearts, or accorded by them to others. 
The men who are swayed by distrust and hatred, constitute the exceptional 
cases. 

Have T, then, an evil-minded neighbor? I, nevertheless, need not fight 
him. I may rely, under God, upon the mass of my neighbors to protect me 
against him. So, too, if there is, here and there, a malicious American, and 
hero and there a malicious Englishman, who would be guilty of involving 
their countries in a war with each other; nevertheless, the mass of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen, inasmuch as they prefer international amity to inter- 
national quarrels, should bo relied on to preserve peace ; and they would 
preserve it, if so relied on. Now, it is in this point of view, that the nation, 
■which is determined to keep out of war, will never find itself involved in war ; 
and that nothing is hazarded by adopting the peace policy. I add, that, as it 
is not in human nature, ur.der its ordinary influences, and in its ordinary 
circumstances, to fall upon an unarmed and unresisting man, so the nation, 
which puts its trust, not in weapons of war. but in the fraternal affections of 
the human heart, and in the God who planted those affections there, will 
find this trust an effectual shield from the horrors of war. Such a shield 
did the good men who founded Pennsylvania, find this trust. During the 
seventy years of this trust, there was no blood shed in their Province. These 
good men subdued even the savage heart, simply by trusting that heart. 
These good men, by refusing to carry deadly weapons themselves, shamed 
even savages out of carrying them, And were America now to disarm her- 
self, even to the extent of abandoning the policy and practice of war, and 
were she to cast herself for protection on the world's heart, she would find 
that heirt worthy of being so trusted. The other nations of the earth would 
not only be ashamed to take advantage of her disarmament, but they would 
love their confiding sister too well to do so, Nay, more. Instead of making 
her exposed condition an occasion for their malevolence, they would be 
moved to reciprocate the confidence expressed by that condition, and to dis- 
arm themselves. 

But, it is asked : " What shall we do with the surplus money in the Trea- 
sury ?" I answer : Use it in paying our debts. We owe many honest 
debts — and some of them to persons who are suffering for the payment of 
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them. We shall be altogether without excuse if, when our Treasury is 
overflowing, we do not pay them, but, instead thereof, indulge a mad war 
passion in building ships, and in making other war preparations. Remember, 
too, that the debt, which we incurred in our superlatively mean and wicked 
war with Mexico, is not all paid. I hope that we shall pay it, or repudiate it. 
But it may also be asked, " What shall we do with the future surplus money 
in the Treasury ? " I answer, Have none. We should have none, either 
by adopting free trade, or by doing what is the next best thing — raising the 
tariff to the level of a full protection. The mixture of free trade and pro- 
tection is a miserable compound. But it may also be asked ; " What shall 
we then do for means to carry on the Government ? " I answer, that, when 
we shall no longer have war to support, and are weaned from the extrava- 
gances and follies which are cherished and begotten by that dazzling and be- 
witching and befooling barbarism, it will not cost more than one tenth as 
much as it now does, to defray the cost of administering Government; and 
that tenth the people wdl be willing to be directly taxed for. 

I have made my appeals, Sir, in the name of reason and religion, both of 
which condemn war. Let not these appeals, which are made to our higher 
nature — to ail, that is pure, and holy, and sublime within us — be overborne 
by the counter appeals, which are made in the name of a vulgar patriotism, 
aiid which are all addressed to our lower nature — to our passion, pride, and 
prejudice — our love of conquest, and power, and plunder. 

There is, just now, an opportunity for Congress to do a better thing than 
to indulge and foment the spirit of war. Our Government, as I am informed, 
is negotiating a commercial treaty with England, and with France also. 
Now, how happy if this House would use its great influence to get inserted 
in both these treaties an arbitration clause — a clause submitting international 
disagreements to a wise, disinterested, peaceful arbitrament ! How happy, 
if this House would pass a resolution to this effect ! An arbitration clause 
in our treaties with those nations would render war between them and us 
well nigh morally impossible. And such a clause would prepare the way for 
the . establishment of an international court — that great desideratum of the 
world. Would that our country might participate most promptly and most 
largely in the glory of achieving that desideratum ! We have already the 
village court, and the county court, and the district court, and the State 
courl, and the national court ; and, were it proposed to abolish one of these 
courts, and to let differences between men take their own course, and run 
into violence and bloodshed, such proposition would be regarded as a propo- 
sition to return to barbarism. But, Sir, I trust, that the day is near at hand, 
when it will be thought to be barbarous not to have an international court. 

Sir, I have done. Rapidly, very rapidly, has the world advanced in civil- 
ization, the last forty years. The great reason why it has, is, that, during 
this period, it has been comparatively exempt from the curse of war. Let 
the world continue to advance thus rapidly in civilization ; and let our na- 
tion continue to advance with it. During these forty years, our nation has 
generally gone forward in the cause of peace. In its war with Mexico, it 
took a wide step backward. God grant that it may never take another step 
backward in this cause ! God grant, thai, in respect to this dear and sacred 
cause, our nation may adopt the motto on one side of the standard of the 
immortal Hampden : " Nulla vestigia retrorsnm " — no steps backward : — 
and. having done this, it will have good ground to hope for its realization of 
the blessings of the motto on the other side of that patriot's standard : " God 
with us." 

Mr. Smith has sonne peculiar views, more just than popular, for which the 
world is not yet prepared. His proposed repudiation of war debts, for instance, 
will meet at present with little favor ; but we are mistaken, if the time is not 
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coming, and that not very distant, when such debts, as a species of mortgage 
on the people never authorized by them, will begin to be held void for want 
of a valid and satisfactory consideration. Politicians may sneer now at these 
significant, hints ; but mone3'-lenders and bond-holders will do well to heed 
the warning in season : 

Repudiation op War Debts. — Just here, Sir, I would say a 
few words on national debts. As such debts are, in the main, war 
debts, there can be no assignable limit to their accumulation, so long 
as war is thought to be necessary ; for so long, there will be wars 
— and, until war is abandoned, it will be held to be unjust and dishonor- 
able to repudiate war debts, no matter how crushing, and increasingly crush- 
ing, from age to age, may be the burden of such debts. So commanding is 
the influence of war, and so world-wide and mighty the sentiment which it 
has been able to create in favor of itself, that no debts are deemed more 
sacred and obligatory than war debts. And yet, so far from such debts being, 
in truth, sacred and obligatory, there is the most urgent and imperative duty 
to repudiate them. No doctrine should be more indignantly scouted than 
the doctrine, that one generation may anticipate and waste the earnings and 
wealth of another generation. Nothing is plainer than that the great impar- 
tial Father of us all would have every generation enter upon its course, un- 
mortgaged and unloaded by prior generations. Nothing is plainer than that 
in those States of Europe,'where the war debt is so great that the very life- 
blood of the masses must be squeezed out to pay the annual interest upon it, 
repudiation must take place ere those masses can rise into even a tolerable 
existence. It is a very common remark, at the present time, that Europe 
needs a revolution. She does need a revolution. But she needs repudiation 
more. However, there never will be a decided and wholesome revolution in 
Europe, that does not involve repudiation. If a people, on whom the wars 
and crimes of past generations have entailed an overwhelming burden of 
debt, shall achieve a revolution of which repudiation is not a part, their la- 
bor and sacrifice will be lost — their revolution will be spurious and yain. 
To say, that the people of England and Holland, where the war debt is so 
great as to make the average share of each one of them, both children and 
adults, between two and three hundred dollars, are morally bound to continue 
to dig from the earth, and to produce by other forms of toil, the means for 
paying the interest on their enormous war debt. They are morally bound to 
refuse to pay both interest and principal. They are morally bound to break 
loose from this load, and to drag it no longer. For, so long as they drag it, 
they cannot exercise the rights of manhood, nor enjoy the blessings, nor ful- 
fil the highest purposes, of human existence. Is it said, that the Government, 
for whose wars they are now paying, would have been overthrown, but for 
these wars? I answer, that theGovernmeut, which involved its subjects in 
those wars, was the greatest curse of those subjects, and is the greatest curse 
of their successors. The maintenance of such a Government is loss. Its 
overthrow is gain. 

I do not deny, '.hat the case is possible, in which a generation would be 
morally bound to assume the debt created by its predecessor. But, even 
then, such generation should be the sole judge of its obligation to assume the 
debt. Were the cholera raging over the whole length and breadth of our 
land, and sweeping off millions of onr people, and were a foreign nation to 
minister to our relief by lending us money; if we could not repay the loan, 
our successors should ; and such a loan they would be glad to repay. 

Effkcts op War on Public Honi-sty and Economy. — I 
would incidentally remark, that Civil Government will be neither honest 
nor frugal, so long as the practice of war is continued. I say so, for the 
reason, that the extensive means necessary to carry on wars, or pay war 
debts, cannot be obtained by direct taxation. The people will consent to 
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their being obtained only by indirect taxation ; and no Government ever 
■was, or ever will be, either honest or frugal, whose expenses are defrayed by 
indirect taxation ; for no Government, whose expenses are thus defrayed, 
ever was, or ever will be, held to a strict responsibility by the people ; and 
no Government, not held to such responsibility, ever was, or ever will be, 
either honest or frugal. 

Distinction between War and a due Enforcemet of Law. 
— I have already admitted, that there are persons who would wrong us, 
who would even plunder and kill us I now admit, that Government is 
bound to provide against them. If, on the one hand, I protest against stamp- 
ing the masses with the desperate character of these rare individuals, on the 
other, I admit, that we are bound to guard agninst these rare individuals. But 
to argue, that, because of the existence of these rare individuals in France, 
or England, or any other nation, the nation itself is necessarily disposed to 
make war upon us, is to make, the exceptions to the rule, instead of the rule 
itself, the basis of the argument. 

Whilst, for the reason, that I believe, that there is no need of war, 1 be 
lievo there is no need of making preparation against it. I, nevertheless, ad- 
mit, that there is need of Government, of prisons, and of an armed police. 
Whilst I hold, that a nation, whose Government is just in all its dealings 
■with its own subjects, and with foreigners, and which so far confides in, and 
honors human nature, as to trust, that even nations are'capable of the re- 
ciprocations of justice— ay, and the reciprocations of love also — 1 say, whilst 
I hold, that su ii a nation needs to make no provision against war, I still ad- 
mit that it is bound, in common with every other nation, to have ever in 
readiness, both on sea and land, a considerable armed force, to be wielded, 
as occasions may require, against tho hosles kumani generis — the enemies of 
the human race -the pirates that, both on land anil sea, " lurk privily for 
the inno.ent prey." 

We deem this discrimination entirely just ; but it will take a long time 
an! much effort to make the people or their rulers admit-this distinction be- 
tween a magistrate and a warior, between a police and an army, a legal pun- 
ishment and a brutal fight, a court-house and a battle-field. Such a distinc- 
tion, however, must in time be made ; and, when it shall be, the last argu- 
ment of any real (orce in favor of the war system will be swept away, and 
leave this spawn of barbarism and brutality an object of universal reproba- 
tion. 

Preparation for War a Provocation to War. — I said, 
that there is no need of preparing against war. I add, that prepar- 
ation against, war provokes us to it, instead of preventing it If England 
makes it, then is France provoked to a counter preparation; And, what is 
not less, but much more, each nation, having made such preparation, is 
tempted to use it. If these nations line their respective coasts with cannon, 
it is but natural, that they should long to try the efficiency of their cannon 
on each other's ships. '"■ To what purpose is all this waste ? " will be the 
reproachful inquiry, which they will put to themselves, whilst they suffer this 
■vastly expensive preparation to be idle. If the maxim : » To prepare for 
war is to prevent war,' were ever true, it must have been in those remote 
ages, when such preparations cost but little time and money. It certainly 
is not true, when much time and scores of millions are expended in such, 
preparation. 

I would, then, that this bill might be defeated ; that the bill for building 
vesfels-of-war mi;ht be defeated ; and that the President's recommendations 
for increasing the army and navy might find no favor. For the legitimate 
purposes of a national armed police, the army and navy are already sufficient* 
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y large. What is lacking in them is an elevation of intellectual and moral 
character. 

Mr. Smilh, having admitted the necessity of what may be termed an In- 
*ernatio»al Police for the enforcement of law against wrong-doers, proceeded 
to give some original views of what ought to be their character. If an army 
were in any proper sense a police, a body of men for the due enforcement of 
law, as they certainly should be, we should heartily endorse his views ; but 
if carried into practice, we think they will in time supersede armies, and put 
an end to " Othello's occupation." 

The kind of Men needed for the World's Police. — But, 
what shall be the, character — the intellectual and moral character- — of 
the men proper to compose this armed force ? No other question in this 
discussion is so important; and, perhaps, in the whole range of earthly in- 
terests, there is not a more important question. The answer which I shall 
give to this question, is a very novel one ; so novel, indeed, that, were I not 
irresistibly impressed with its truth and value, I should not venture to give it. 
, The punishment of its own offending citizens is, confessedly, regarded as 
being, in all its stages, a most solemn and responsible duty. Laws to this 
end are enacted with considerateness and solemnity. Tt is claimed, that 
none but wise and just men are fit to enact them. Judges and jurors are 
considerate and solemn in applying the laws ; and none, but the upright and 
intelligent, are allowed to be suitable persons for judges and jurors. All this 
is indispensable to maintain the moral influence and the majesty of the laws. 
But how fatally would this majesty be dishonorei', and this moral influence 
be broken, if all this propriety and all this consistency were, then, to be fol- 
lowed up with the gross impropriety and gross inconsistency of committing 
the execution of the verdict, or decree, of the court-room to the hands of 
the profligate and base. Most clear is it, that the turnkey and hangman 
should not fall below the law-maker or judge, in dignity and excellence of 
character. I am aware, that it was once thought, that the vilest man in the 
community was the most appropriate man for hangman. But sounder think- 
in" requires, that the hangman, if there must be a hangman, should be one 
of the noblest and holiest of men. 

Such is my argument — and, I trust, it is a conclusive one — in favor of a 
solemn and dignified execution of the laws of Government against its offend- 
ing subjects. But cannot a similar, and a no less conclusive, argument be 
made in favor of such in execution of its laws against foreign offenders also ? 
Most certainly. It is admitled, that the greatest wisdom and considerateness 
are necessary in deciding on so solemn a measure as war. But, just here, the 
amazing impropriety, the fatal inconsistency, occurs, of intrusting the exe- 
cution of the declaration of w tr to those who are, for the most part, profli- 
gaie and base — the very scum and refuse of society. Not only so, but it is 
insisted, and that, too, by good men, and by the friends of peace, that the 
profligate and base are the peculiarly fit persons to fill up the ranks of the 
armies — the peculiarly fit persons to be " food for powder." They believe, 
with Napoleon, that " the worse the man, the better the soldier; " and with 
Wellington, that " the men, who have nice scruples about religion, have no 
business to be soldiers." A sad mistake, however, is this on the part of the 
good men I have referred to. They should insist, that none but the virtuous 
and intelligent are fit to be armed men. Peace men are wont to complain, 
that war is too much honored. But if there must be war, it should be far 
more honored than it is ; and, to have it so, none but the intelligent and vir- 
tuous are to be thought worthy of fighting its battles. Of such persons, and 
of such only, would \ have the national police cousist; that police, which is 
the fit and needed substitute for war-armies and war-navies. Surely, they 
■who man the vessel that is to go forth against the pirates of the ocean, and 
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they who take up arms to vindicate defied justice on the land, should be 
men of virtue, and not vice — intelligent, and not ignorant. The wicked 
and the vile will not fail to justify their wiekedne-s, if it is the wicked and 
the vile who undertake their punishment. But if wisdom and virtue are 
arrayed against them, there is hope, that they may be awed or shamed out 
of their wickedness. 

Tne armed forces of the world are looked upon as a mere brute power. 
Composed, as I would have them composed, there would still be an ample 
amount of brute power in them ; but there would, also, be in them the far 
more important element of moral power. I say far more important ; for 
disturbers of the peace, and transgressors of the laws, would be far more 
controlled by the presence of the moral than the presence of the brute pow- 
er. Indeed, the brute power itself would then be viewed very differently 
from what it now is. Now, it kindles the wrath, and, oftentimes, the con- 
tempt of those against whom it is arrayed. But then, commended, honor- 
ed, sanctified by the moral influence with which it would stand asscociated, 
it would be respected, and submitted to, by many who, but for that associa- 
tion, would despise and resist it. That men of conscience and virtue are 
respected and feared by their enemies, and that their conscience and vir- 
tues make their hearts none the less courageous, and their arms none the 
less strong, was well illustrated by Cromwell's never-defeated armies. 

With my conceptions of the character proper for those who are to compose 
the armed police of a nation, it is not strange, that I, too, would be in favor 
of military and naval schools; and that I would have them far more numer- 
ously attended than such schools now are. But the military and naval 
schools that I would be in favor of, would not be an appendage of the war 
system. They would not look to the possibility of war ; and, of course, 
they would not train their pupils for war. Neve; th sless, they would train 
them for the most effective service against the enemies of the human race ; 
and to this end they would impart the highest scientific, literary, and mor- 
al education. 

I said, that I would have none but the virtuous and intelligent, for the 
armed men of the nation. They should be gentlemen; and, all the better, 
if Christians and scholars also. They should be among the most honored of 
men — both from their high office, as conservators of the public safety, and 
from their intrinsic merits. But, alas, what a contrast between such men, 
and the vast majority of those who compose the armies of the world ! To 
that vast majority Government gives out grog, as swill is given out to hogs. 
From the backs of that vast majority many statesmen are reluctant to hold 
back the lash. Of course, I refer not to mere " sentimentalists," but to 
those intellectual persons who, in the esteem of the gentleman from Alabama, 
are alone capable of rising " into the dignity of statesmen." 

We often hear it said, that the policeman of London is a gentleman. 
He should be. But if be, who is charged with the preservation of the peace, 
and safety, and order of a city, needs to be a gentleman, how much more 
should he be a gentleman, whose office is to care, in this wise, for a nation, 
and for the world ! 

But it will be said, that men of the elevated character with which I would 
fill up our armed forces, would not be content with the present wages of the 
common sailor and common soldier. It is true, that they would not, and 
that they should not. Their wages should be several times greater. But 
it must be remembered, on the other hand, that one such man would be 
worth fifty of the present kind of armed men for preserving the world's 
peace. Nay, the armed men of the world are of a kind continually to haz- 
ard the peace of the world. 



